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E. R. ANDREWS, PRINTER. 




iJlmttj ^behrd ^^^tiolds. 



Born at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Septem. 2, 1810. 

Died at Rochester, . N. Y., January 12, 1872, 

Aged 61 years, 4 months, 

and lO days. 



BRIEF BIOGRAPHY. 
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William Abelard Reynolbs, the subject of 
these tributes, was born in Pittsfield, Mass., Sep- 
tember 2d, 1810. In 1813, with his parents, he 
came to Rochesterville, then " the 100 acre tract," 
where his father built the first frame house on the 
territory now occupied by Rochester, west of the 
Genesee river, on the lots now covered by the 
Arcade. When about six years old an accident 
made him a life long cripple. In early life he was 
sent to the Middlebury Academy, Wyoming county^ 
and afterwards to the academy in Geneseo, where 
he completed his education. 

His first business experience (except the services 
he rendered his father as assistant post-master) 
was in the seed trade, in connection with Mr. M. B. 
Bateham. To this they soon added the green- 
house and nursery business. From that beginning 
has grown the extensive seed business of Briggs 
Brothers, and the gigantic nursery establishment 
of Messrs. EUwanger &> Barry, who were in his 
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employ, and to whom he transferred the business. 
From 1838 to 1845 he had the management of the 
large Livingston flour mill, in Penfield, near Roch- 
ester. In 1841 he married Sophia Clark, of Pen- 
field, who died in about fifteen months thereafter. 
She was a charming woman, and to this severe 
dispensation he often recurred with expressions of 
the deepest sorrow. In 1845 he assumed control 
and management of "The Arcade," which his 
father, Abelard Reynolds, erected in 1829, and 
which at that day was the largest and most costly 
private building in the United States west of the 
city of Albany. To this property he made large 
additions, and it remained under his management 
till his death. The Arcade stands to-day, a fitting 
monument to the far-seeing judgment of his father 
in its erection, and to the liberality and untiring 
industry of the son in his judicious and unstinted 
expenditures in its completion. In the erection of 
Corinthian Hall, and its liberal and successful man- 
agement for eighteen years, he was personally 
known and endeared to nearly all our citizens, by his 
genial temper and urbane deportment. He was 
an early and warm supporter of the Athenaeum, 
both by his influence and pecuniary contributions, 
and he was connected with it from its organization. 
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He was a generous friend of all benevolent 
institutions, and an intelligent and liberal sup- 
porter, without envy or self-seeking, of all public 
or private enterprises designed to promote the pros- 
perity of our beautiful city. Honest municipal 
taxation afforded to his mind onlj^ a pleasing evi> 
dence of its prosperity and growth. 

He held during his life many offices and places 
of honor and trust — few if any of emolument — in 
all of which he acquitted himself -equally to the 
credit of his integrity and his intelligence. Social 
in his deportment, domestic in his habits, his latter 
years were devoted almost entirely to various 
duties of a public nature, and in ministering to the 
comfort and happiness of his aged and revered 
parents, with whom he lived, and in whose pres- 
ence he died. 



REMARKS 

OF PRESIDENT ANDERSON, 
At the Funeral, at Plymouth Church, January 18th, 1872. 



A short time since we met in this house to do 
honor to the remains of the venerated Dr. Dewey; 
To-day Rochester mourns the loss of another hon- 
ored and trusted citizen. We are here, under the 
shadow of a deep and heartfelt sorrow, to tender 
our respectful sympathy to the relatives of our de^ 
ceased friend, and to pay our last tribute of respect 
and affection to his mortal remains. Seldom, in- 
deed, has a man whose station in life was in any 
sense a private one, gone down to the grave so 
widely and so deeply lamented. Our whole city 
is moved by a sober and chastened grief. 

The question arises in our mind, what were the 
elements of mind and heart which have elicited 
this spontaneous tribute of sorrow ? This is not the 
time nor the place to enter upon an analysis of his 
character. That task will fall to a more competent 
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hand than mine. Some of these elements, however, 
lie so on the surface that they occur to the minds 
of all. 

He was a tender, constant and faithful son. In- 
deed he may be said to have spent his life in caring 
for the wants and watching over the happiness of 
these venerable and aged parents. Surely never a 
parent's blessing crowned with its priceless garland 
the head of a more exemplary son. 

He was an eminently faithful man in the dis- 
charge of all his obligations. Whatever duties 
arose out of his relations to his fellow men, or were 
voluntarily assumed by him, never failed of per- 
formance. This promptness and fidelity in the 
expenditure of time or thought or physical strength 
were a part of his nature, and were hardened into 
habits of life by the action of a steady and un- 
wavering will. Whatever he promised to do was 
done well, and done promptly and thoroughly. 

He was honest and fair in all his business trans- 
actions. Few men have better illustrated the sound 
maxim of morals and economy combined, " that no 
bargain is, in the broadest and highest sense, a good 
one, which is not beneficial to all the parties con- 
cerned." His numerous tenants became his per- 
sonal friends If they were young or inexperienced. 
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he gave counsel, encouragement, patronage and aid. 
How many objects of charity have received his 
bounty as the landlord of Corinthian Hall ! In all 
moneyed transactions, in all public trusts, he re- 
tained through life the unbounded confidence of 
this entire community. 

He was pre-eminently a gentleman in his social 
relations, and in his intercourse with all classes of 
men. With him courtesy took on the value and 
dignity of a christian virtue. It was not that 
superficial varnish of word and manner which often 
conceal a mean spirit and a hard and vulgar nature. 
His bearing among men was the natural outgrovrth 
of a benevolent heart and a sincere respect for the 
rights and feelings of all, without regai'd to rank 
or social position. He was endowed with that 
broad good sense, quick sympathy and delicacy of 
apprehension, which enabled him to say the right 
word at the right time, and do the right act in the 
right place. I have never known a truer gentle- 
man than he. 

He was an eminently public-spirited man. I re- 
member to have remarked on some former occasion, 
that our city was fortunate in the character of the 
formative forces of its early civil and social life. 
Take away from Rochester what has resulted from 
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tlie benevolent feeling, christian principle and un- 
paid labor of its public-spirited pioneers, and how 
morally meager would be the residuum. Among 
those who have done work for our city with no 
motive but the public good, with no reward but 
the consciousness of duty performed, we can hardly 
find a brighter record than that of our departed 
friend. It seems to me that the noble body of men 
who up to this time have given commercial credit, 
moral tone and an honorable reputation to our city, 
is fast passing away. There are gathered around 
this coffin to-day those men in whose hands must 
lie the well-being of our beautiful city in these 
coming years. God grant that from the memories 
of this honored name, from the associations of this 
solemn hour, they may draw inspiration and motive 
for all the work of the public-spirited christian 
citizen. All may not have his capacity to plan and 
execute for the public good, but all may emulate 
the simplicity of his aims, and the purity of his 
motives. 

All these virtues of the man seemed to me to 
spring from deep-rooted moral convictions and 
christian feeling. Of his personal religious life I 
have little knowledge. But I have learned that 
the spirit of Christianity is most clearly shown in 
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the love and service of our fellow men. All sin is 
involved in the control of the character by selfish- 
ness in the disposition to make all social, civil and 
personal relations subservient to lust or avarice, 
ambition or love of power. Too often this selfish- 
ness describes the ''course of this world" and the 
life of men. The aim of Christ is to reverse all 
this — so to change the currents of the moral life, 
that spontaneously, the citizen shall serve the city, 
the christian the church ; that the learned shall 
serve the ignorant, the rich shall serve the poor ; 
that the strong shall serve the weak, that the good 
shall serve the bad. For many years our friend 
has been in your homes and streets, and every day, 
like all of us, has been tried by this test. How he 
has passed this trial you all know. The verdict of 
this community is expressed in the spontaneous 
utterances of affection and respect which are spring- 
ing from every heart and dwelling on every tongue. 
That our friend had faults we must admit, for he 
was human. This is no time for critical analysis. 
But nearly twenty years of acquaintance have not 
sufficed to give me the knowledge to note or de- 
scribe them. In all this time I can recall no unkind 
nor dishonorable word or act. I was just learning 
to appreciate his liberality of view and soundness 
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of judgment in the relation of a trustee of the 
University, when his last illness attacked him. My 
last official conversation with him had reference to 
provision for art instruction in the University, so 
organized that it might be made available for the 
young people, of both sexes, in the city at large. 
He expressed a deep interest in the subject, as 
might be supposed from his own high appreciation 
of the elegant arts and their relation to culture. 
But, alas ! his time of labor for his fellow men is 
past. 

From this lifeless body there comes to us all an 
impressive lesson. To those of us that are advanc- 
ing in life, there comes an admonition to complete 
our plans for the well-being of our city and our fel- 
low men, while capacity and vigor remain in our 
control. To the young there is the impressive ex- 
ample of the value in life and death of those ele- 
ments of character which rendered our friend so 
useful when living, so honored when dead. 

If such has .been the loss to us who met him 
mainly in public, how keen must be the sorrow of 
those aged parents, the lonely brother, and those 
younger relatives, to whom he was both a father and 
a friend. The common words of human sympathy 
are poor and worthless in our hours of severest sor- 
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row. We can only refer our bereaved friends for 
real consolation to the Saviour, who wept at the 
grave of Lazarus, and amid the agony of the cross 
of redemption forgot not the claims of a mother's 
love. 



^ 



SERMON 



BY REV. D. K. BARTLETT. 



>♦• 



lie heittfl dead get $9Vs!ktX\k — Hebrews xi.: 4- 

Commonly^ the word speak is limited to the 
utterance of the lips. But the word is susceptible 
of, and often is used in, a wider significance — to 
embrace the whole impression stamped on our 
minds from the life and character of others, either 
as they pass before our eyes or are made the sub- 
ject of reflection. A man speahs not only by his 
lips, but also by his manner, his features, the tones 
of his voice, the spirit which fills his employment, 
and by the general course of his conduct. 

And this latter method of speech is quite as 
distinct and emphatic as the former. We are, 
indeed, frequently perplexed to discover the right 
reading of men's character. The world is still far 
from agreed in its estimation of many of the emi- 
nent personages who have figured in history; it, 
however, is quite as much at variance in the 
matter of a true interpretation of the thought of 
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distinguished writers. If in our day there is con- 
tention over the character of Julius Caesar, and 
Constantine, and the first Napoleon, and of Crom- 
well, there is no less diversity in respect to the 
understanding we are to have of the words of 
Plato, and Hegel, and Locke. We may, to be sure, 
fail in detecting the idea which speaks from a 
man's character, but no more than we may miss 
the idea which he meant his words to convey. 

Moreover, the speech of the lip may be in wide 
contradiction from what is spoken by the character. 
By his words a man may tell us of heavenly-minded- 
ness, of God, of the sacredness of justice, of the 
beauty of charity, while his character speaks only 
of the earth, earthy, that there is no God and no 
Heaven, and that integrity and benevolence are 
playthings of the fancy. 

Of these two kinds of speech, also, that of 
character is by far the most influential. There is 
something about it well nigh irresistible, so that 
we cannot cast from us its effect entirely. A man 
may be weighty in argument, sentences may flow 
from him clad in finished and melodious rhetoric, 
his imagination may teem with the luxuriance of 
the tropics, he may have every art and artifice of 
an accomplished orator; and yet, if his known 
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character belies his published sentiments, he will 
not, he cannot, win us to his conclusions. On the 
other hand, let his language be never so bold, his 
address awkward in the extreme, not a touch of 
musical cadence in his voice, and his whole appear- 
ance a simple travesty of the embellishments of a 
public speaker ; still, if honest, whole-hearted, and 
deep-seated conviction flashes through his dis- 
jointed oratory, he will move us in spite of 
ourselves. 

Another difference is, that the speech of char- 
acter is more lasting. It grows greener with the 
growing years. It survives so long as memory 
survives. Death has no power over it. When 
wrought into great achievements, it speaks louder 
and to a vaster multitude as the ages go on. Nay, 
death often seems to bring it out with a power 
and glory, to cover it with the trophies of a moral 
heroism, impossible by any other way. What a 
long catalogue of names crowd on our recollection 
in evidence of this ! The Sacred Record has 
embalmed in its immortal pages not so much as a 
phrase which fell from the lips of Abel. It tells of 
no deed and no characteristic — save his unosten- 
tatious piety — which would make him memorable 
to after generations. But for the envious heart of 
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Cain, which lifted against him a murderous hand, 
he undoubetdly would have sunk into that ocean 
of silence and forgetfulness which has swallowed 
so many others who in simple, unobtrusive ways 
have served God according to their light. But, 
how assuredly that immortality of remembrance 
which the living voice of Abel failed to effect, was 
accomplished by his death. The story of Abel's 
death stands among the earliest of our childhood 
tales ; it has been made the text of ten thousand 
sermons; the poet has woven it into song; the 
sculptor and painter have found in it a fit theme 
for the expenditure of their genius. Judged by 
mere fact, it is true not only as the writer to the 
Hebrews says of him, that "being dead he yet 
speaketh," but he speaks by his death as he never 
could have done by his life. 

And then, the long line of worthies immortal- 
ized by both the Old and the New Testament, 
what an added grandeur gathers upon them from 
their death ! What awe and reverence swell in 
our heart toward Moses, when with his sublime 
career we associate the way in which God took him 
to Himself ! What increased wonder and romance 
come to Elijah from the marvelous cloud of light 
in which bodily he was borne to the upper skies. 
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« 

seeming to the spectators a chariot of fire ! And 
how insignificant the place which Stephen would 
hold in the Christian church had not his way to 
Heaven been along the path of martyrdom ! May 
we not add, also, to the list the name of Him who 
was greater than any of the prophets, who was 
the burden of their sublimest message — that He 
spake infinitely more to the world by His death 
than by his life ? How instantly would the fabric 
of Christianity begin to crumble, and it soon 
become a thing of the past, were it to be discov- 
ered that the record of Calvary was a fiction — had 
no basis in fact. 

The truth is, that the whole course of human 
history is freighted with illustrations of the fact 
that men after Death has claimed them continue 
to speak, and often, too, with an impressiveness 
beyond anything which marked them in the flesh. 
Think for a moment of Socrates, and John Huss, 
and Joan of Arc, and Savonarola, and John 
Brown, and Abraham Lincoln — what would they 
lose of the homage and sacredness with which we 
regard them, had not Death put its seal on their 
fidelity to conviction ! 

And yet, this change often witnessed in an esti- 
mation of the worth and greatness of men after a 
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period has come to their mortal existence, is not the 
result of any magical charm in Death itself. Death 
may, as it ought, enlarge our charity, but it has no 
power to make a man who has lived a mean and 
cowardly life speak brave and generous words when 
the grave has hidden him from the sight of Jiis fel- 
lows. The traits of character, noble or ignoble, 
Death merely crystalizes into fixity. It cannot trans- 
mute the impure into the pure, the vile into the holy, 
the selfish into the magnanimous. Death gener- 
ates no new principle in the heart ; it gives us no 
better minds. The one end it serves is that of 
revelation. It just brings to the surface and 
places in a transparent light, ideas, and feelings, 
and sentiments which in the rush and hurry of 
actual life have passed unobserved. Hence, the 
speech which voices itself in the ears of mankind 
after we have gathered up our steps and walked 
into the invisible, will depend upon the characters 
we have sustained among the living, — what we 
have been, and done, and striven for. 

And thus the application of the text to the 
friend in whose memorial service we are assembled 
to-night, will, I think, readily be allowed. Of him 
it may be said with a suitableness rare in this 
community, and, for that matter, rare in any com- 
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munity, that " being dead he yet sfpeakeihr When 
the message went forth that William Abelard 
Reynolds was no more, there was not a tenement 
house in this city, not a child in our public schools, 
not a prisoner in yonder jail, that did not know 
who it was, and instinctively realize that Roches- 
ter had suffered a most grievous loss. The sorrow 
is wide-spread and profound. Were it our custom 
to hang our dwellings with the drapery of mourning 
on occasions when a noble, pure-minded, large- 
hearted, honored citizen passed from among us, I 
doubt whether a single home would be without 
the symbols of bereavement. The depth with 
which the popular heart is touched was evinced — 
how well — on Monday last. Such an assembly 
as on that day crowded this audience room, to pay 
their last token of respect to one suddenly taken 
from them, I never before beheld. Representa- 
tives were gathered here from every class of society, 
from every occupation and profession. The mer- 
chant was here, the lawyer, the banker, the pro- 
fessor, the teacher, the millionaire, and the day- 
laborer. And of that vast throng collected to do 
honor to all that remained of our lamented friend, 
nothing, we may be sure, would have given a 
greater joy to his heart than to see the poor and 
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the fatherless, down whose cheeks coursed the 
tears of sincere lamentation. There were present 
widows and serving women, and men whose hard 
features showed they were unused to weeping — 
but they wept then. And this tribute was paid, 
not to a brilliant man, to a man of polished schol- 
arship, to a statesman of national reputation, to a 
man of immense wealth, or who had gotten fame 
by some signal achievement. The tribute was to 
a man who had identified himself with the public 
interest, and had studied the good of his fellow 
citizens as on a level with his own. 

When the Providence of God removes from the 
midst of us such a man, it is in a high degree 
fitting that we should pause in contemplation of 
his career, with a view to discover those ele- 
ments of character by which he gained so deep a 
place in our hearts. And here I am oppressed by 
the mass of material at hand, rather than by the 
poverty of it. To embrace all that properly might 
be said of him would carry me far beyond the 
brief hour imposed by pulpit discourse. I shall, 
therefore, confine my remarks to those personal 
qualities which were forced on my attention from 
an acquaintance of unusual intimacy, and, to me, 
of rare delight. 
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First. — Mr. Reynolds was favored with singular 
vigor and thoroughness of judgment. He thought 
carefully before he acted. Any matter involving 
important interests he subjected to close analysis 
and searching scrutiny. His mind worked rapidly 
but with a lucid clearness. You might not always 
agree with him ; you, however, could not in the 
least doubt that his conclusions were sustained by 
reasons perfectly satisfactory to himself. The 
right path opening, he was inflexible in the pursuit 
of it, yet always evincing a readiness for further 
light. You could not drive him ; you could not 
frighten him ; you could not buy him. But, once 
show him that your way was a better one than his, 
and no pride of opinion intervened to prevent his 
yielding assent. This, undoubtedly, to a great 
extent built up the public confidence reposed in 
him. There was that about him which instinct- 
ively gained your faith, as one intent on getting 
the truth of a matter, and as willing to follow 
your light as his own, provided it was light. 
Hence it was that Mr. Reynolds in all municipal 
affairs was regarded as so wise a counselor. A 
project of any sort, and however ably advocated, 
which failed of his approval, excited a well-nigh 
universal distrust. 

D 
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Second. — Mr. Reynolds was remarkable for his 
enterprising public spirit. We have, doubtless, 
among us other men as hearty in their desire for the 
prosperity of our city, but in most cases they lack 
the requisite executive faculties to make their 
wishes felt. But our friend was, as is rarelv the 
case, relieved from deficiency of this kind. He was 
a model of order. He carried it into the most 
trivial details. No one could look at his writing 
desk without seeing that the man who sat at it 
was a man of accuracy. This characteristic he 
carried into all municipal concerns, and it imparted 
to him a wonderful efficiency. And I do not know 
where to look for another example of a man whose 
shoulders sustained so many public burdens. It 
is not too much to say that he wore himself out in 
such service. Was it proposed to start a school of 
of art, to bond the city for a new railroad, to 
establish a city park, to put down a new pave- 
ment, or to cut through a new street, his pat- 
ronage was the first to be secured. It used often 
to surprise me on going to his office, to find that 
so large a part of his time was given to mat- 
ters appertaining to the general good, and in which 
he had no more interest than any other man. He 
was not a politician. He was so far from taking 
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advantage of the trust reposed in him to gain 
office, that it was with the utmost difficulty he 
could be persuaded to take any position which 
involved remuneration. But work that brought 
no pay, which nobody else would do, or could do, 
he engaged in with the greatest alacrity. I do not 
exaggerate by declaring that had Mr. Reynolds 
allowed himself the leisure which most men think 
themselves entitled to when retired on a com- 
petency, he would have been among us to-day. 

This enterprise, moreover, of our deceased friend 
was not limited to the city. It embraced the State 
and the Nation. The hard, downright labor he 
performed during the War of the Rebellion, in 
the securing of enlistments, the equipment of regi- 
ments, the provision hje made for the families of 
those who volunteered in the armies of the U aion 
— if the half which has been told me is true, 
there is not a man in the land who bears a more 
honorable record of patriotism. And then, all the 
eleemosynary and benevolent institutions of the 
State — asylums for the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
for orphans, the proper provision for the destitute, — 
enlisted his cordial sympathy and co-operation. 
Paying him a visit one day, I found him in consul- 
tation with a committee soliciting his sanction to a 
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proposal for a discrimination in the criminal class, 
sucli that those drawn into crime by sudden 
temptation, should be subjected to diflferent treat- 
ment from those hardened in criminality. And 
I could not but observe how quickly and freely 
came his responsiveness. He listened with an 
attention and replied with a concentration of mind 
which could hardly have been excelled in a matter 
of most personal and vital concern. I doubt 
whether a man ever went to him with a pro- 
ject, however fanatical or foolish, who did not 
come away with the feeling that he met one fully 
sympathetic with whatever was kindly and benev- 
olent. His very refusal had that indefinable, 
nameless quality, which made the heart all the 
warmer toward him. 

Third. — Our friend was unusually gifted in the 
faculty of winning confidence. What I have said 
would naturally bring men to repose trust in him. 
But he had more than this. Your faith went out 
toward him with the quickness of instinct. Faith 
with the most of us, is of slow growth. We 
require long acquaintance before we feel free to 
give it out. We are half suspicious, reticent, on 
our guard, in the fear that what we communicate 
may be turned to our damage. But, once in a 
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while we come upon an exception, a man in respect 
to whom the first impression is that we can trust 
him unqualifiedly. At the first we can talk with 
him with a liberty such as ordinarily only years 
can give. It requires rather an effort to withhold 
confidence. Such a man, certainly, was Mr. Rey- 
nolds. You believed in him at once. A sort of 
fascination would lead you on, and before you 
were aware of it you would find yourself saying 
what you never expected you would say. And 
unquestionably this spontaneous impression of 
trustworthiness largely helped to the high place he 
occupied in the popular estimation. 

Fourth. — Mr. Reynolds was remarkable for 
his power of personal impressiveness. The image 
of him stamped on all our minds is not in 
the least hazy or nebulous. Its lines are as dis- 
tinct and as sharply drawn as those of our own 
brothers and sisters. I doubt whether you can 
find a man, woman or child, through the whole 
city, less than an entire stranger, who will not con- 
fess to a perfect distinctness in the idea they have 
of him. I mention this characteristic because, 
really, we meet with so few examples of it. Many 
men have exerted an extensive influence, they 
have been promoters of great enterprises, and 
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when God has taken them the mourning has been 
sincere and heart-felt ; still, when we came to make 
up our verdict, we were more or less oppressed 
with obscurity and doubtfulness. But, our friend 
carried a certain openness and transparency of 
nature by which the dullest eye could look clear 
into and through him. For myself, I can attribute 
this to nothing but the fullness and delicacy of 
those qualities in which he so excelled. 

There was, fifth^ his kindliness. It was the far- 
thest remove from anything rough, or boorish, or 
obtrusive. It won upon you, so to speak, more by 
the manner of it, than by the thing itself. It went 
with him like an atmosphere. It stole upon you 
with the softness of an evening breeze in June. 
It was magnetic, relieving your own despondency 
like the beams of the sun suddenly streaming into 
a darkened room. No fatigue could arrest the 
flow of it ; it triumphed over the perplexities of 
business; even the wearing pains of body could 
not dampen it. How it gleamed from his eye, 
suffused his countenance, and undulated through 
the tones of his voice ! His verv face seemed to 
speak a benediction as he entered the church door. 
And who of us that was ever favored with the 
wai-m grasp of his hand but felt the electric thrill 
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of a heart palpitating in every part with friendli- 
ness. It is said of Henry Clay that he could turn 
a bitter enemy into a fast friend by his manner of 
shaking hands. If Mr. Clay ever had a successful 
rival in this art, it has occurred to me that such a 
rival was in our friend. I recollect distinctly the 
little conceit which came over me, shortly after my 
first introduction, that from the way in which he 
took my hand I was regarded with special favor. 
This conceit, however, was soon dispelled, after 
seeing him a few times at the entrance of the 
Arcade, meeting rich and poor, people ill-dressed 
and well dressed, and of all classes. I then learned 
that the consideration I had individualized to my- 
self was his uniform demeanor. And I have 
thought that this friendly power he threw into his 
hand was able to disarm the most malignant feel- 
ing. I do not see how there was any withstanding 
of it. It seemed to say, " I am your friend, I wish 
you to be mine." And his whole manner was one 
of soliciting, wooing kindness. The very way in 
which he swung along on his crutch spoke of a spirit 
all alive with gentleness and humanity. I doubt 
whether any one ever met him on the street when 
his better and more genial feelings did not begin 
to stir. 
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Sixth. — As might be expected from such a high 
order of kindness, our friend was singularly free 
from undue deference to individuals. He was a dem- 
ocrat in the best sense of the term. No man ever 
better exemplified the Scriptural requirement, of 
being no respecter of persons. He was not in the 
least tainted by the sin with which the apostle 
James charged his Christian brethren, that "if 
there come into your assembly a man with a gold 
ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also a 
man in vile raiment, ye have respect unto him that 
weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, sit thou 
here in a good place ; and say to the poor, stand 
thou there, or sit here under my footstool." Every 
one who has observed the equality of the seating 
in Corinthian Hall, when under the charge of our 
friend, knows how faithfully he avoided this sort 
of discrimination. The mechanic who came in 
his shirt-sleeves and with unshaven face, was served 
as well as the man whose bosom flashed with dia- 
mond studs, and whose shoulders were covered 
with the costliest broadcloth. And in this he was 
invariable. He was as polished and courtly to a 
news-boy or boot-black, as he could have been to 
a United States Senator, or to the Governor of the 
State. In this particular, I do not hesitate to say 
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that lie attained to as near perfection as lies within 
the capabilities of human nature. 

Seventh, — Another prominent trait in the char- 
acter of Mr. Reynolds was benevolence. The 
kindly heart wielded a hand as broadly beneficent. 
And his benefactions came with no sense of strain, 
or reluctance, or weariness. He had about him 
the happy art of concealing all appearance of sac- 
rifice in his favors. He was not in the least of 
that order of men, so common, who are ever impres- 
sing you with the importance and value of what 
they are doing for you. Rather, he succeeded so 
well in concealing his being put out of the way, or 
inconvenienced, that there was not the slightest 
betrayal of it in his manner. And this, beyond 
question, largely contributed to that making of 
himself a pack-horse, if I may so call it, to every 
body who perchance got into difficulty and wanted 
a little help. Simply the calls in this way upon 
his time, and purse, and counsel, were enough for 
one man's occupation. And he did everything so 
easily, and with such alacrity, that it hardly 
occurred to people that they were practising an 
imposition. 

And then, his benevolence was noticeably even 
and steady of movement. It did not fluctuate. 

E 
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There was notliing impulsive, or spasm-like, about 
it. It did not vibrate between a rigid stinginess 
and an uncalculating lavishness. You did not 
have to watch for favoring or disfavoring words. 
If there was one thing, specially, which closed all 
responsiveness to an appeal, it was the attempt to 
win your case by flattery. You had not to know 
him long without discerning that the best way to 
gain his aid was by simple, manly, straight forward 
speech. 

Nor did he require solicitation. He studied to 
whom, when, how, and where to give. The seven 
cartoons of Raffaelle which adorn the walls of our 
chapel, and where our Sabbath school children 
read some of the most impressive lessons of New 
Testament history, well exemplify this. And in 
that indulgence, in which he so liberally allowed 
himself, of presenting to his friends tokens of 
personal regard, he never committed the fault of 
sending coal to Newcastle. There was a careful- 
ness and propriety of selection, an adaptation to 
taste, which wonderfully enhanced the pleasure of 
his gifts. I have, too, reason to believe that were 
the names published of the persons who in their 
hour of need had received his helping hand, we 
would be surprised at the length of the catalogue. 
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I have the best of testimony to support the asser- 
tion that his open subscription was but a tithe of 
what he gave in privacy. K religion, pure and 
undefiled, consists in keeping the wolf from the 
door of the impoverished, clothing the naked, and 
caring for the widow and the orphan, he had an 
enviable share of it. 

His benevolence, also, was discriminating. I 
think I am justified in saying that the instance is 
rare of a man so generously inclined, making so 
few mistakes. Warm and large as was his heart, it 
was held under the control of a disciplined reason. 
His sympathies were always fresh and childlike. 
The sight of suffering was painful in the extreme ; 
an enterprise looking to the well-being of his fel- 
lows drew an instant attention; but he was 
inflexible to abide by a matured and dispassionate 
judgment. 

Eighth. — In domestic life, our friend was an 
example of all that is genial, and sweet, and ten- 
der, and sunshiny. The large kindred to which 
he belonged crystallized about him as a center. 
His pulse was felt through every part of it. He 
became its moving spirit and guiding law. By 
simple force of respect and affection his word and 
opinion gained a submissiveness as near to the 
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absolute as can well be conceived. The relation 
of parent and child became, practically, reversed, 
and those who had given him birth and trained him 
into manhood leaned upon him with an almost 
infantile trust. Indeed, it has often struck me 
with special charm and beauty, the quiet, tender 
yielding with which the aged father and mother 
looked up to every wish and word of their son. 
And the attachments which he drew to himself 
from brother and sister, and nephews and nieces, 1 
think were as firm and strong as this earth has 
ever witnessed. That he will live in an unfading 
light in their memory, and that his name will be 
transmitted as a sacred heirloom to the children 
who are to follow them, is, no doubt, a precious 
consolation in their weighty affliction. 

A circumstance in Mr. Reynolds's life was pecul- 
iarly favorable for this high position. By one of 
those rare concurrences, which so sensibly impress 
us that an Unseen Power rules our lives, he 
breathed his last on the 31st anniversary of his 
wedding day. January 12th, 1841, he was united 
in marriage to Sophia Clark. Fifteen months, 
however, had hardly passed before Death issued a 
remorseless summons, and bade his bride to follow. 
The wound, though patiently borne, was, of course, 
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poignant to so sensitive a nature. I have not his 
word for it, but I believe that this affliction 
touched with melancholy all his after years. But 
the affection thus rudely crushed in the bloom soon 
made for itself a new soil for bearing the choicest 
flowers, and exhaling the sweetest fragrance — his 
home. And that home he made a paradise of all 
that was innocent, and pleasurable, and elevating. 
Whoever carried the family blood should there be 
welcome with a liberal hospitality. There father 
and mother should spend their later years in unin- 
terrupted peacefulness, while children and grand- 
children should gather at the hearthstone to do 
them reverence. The house was arranged with 
special reference to this well matured plan. Under 
his hand it has become a model of unostentatious 
comfort. Utterly free from showy ornamentation, 
it yet is stored in ample measure with objects to 
gratify a refined and cultivated taste. In every 
room you see the evidences of an artistic eye. I 
think that an intelligent child, or a scholarly man, 
would find its apartments supplied with amuse- 
ment and instruction for a month. His portfolios 
of carefully collected paintings and engravings 
were sufficient for a well-filled gallery of art. 
During nearly the whole of his life Mr. Reynolds 
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labored under two embarrassments. The first of 
them was his lameness, compelling him to the 
use of a crutch since his sixth year. I question 
whether any of us ever appreciated the real dis- 
tress to which this infirmity subjected him. His 
extreme modesty was instinctively repelled from 
the attention it drew to him. It was only now 
and then he would make reference to it in my 
presence, but it invariably was with accompanying 
signs of pain. 

His second embarrassment was the lack of a lib- 
eral education. As I heard it from himself, he had 
designed in early life to prosecute a collegiate course, 
and had begun a series of studies with that in view. 
His infirmity, however, soon showed itself in such 
shape as to forbid the required mental application. 
He told me that hardly a day passed that regret 
did not cross his mind from this enforced desist- 
ance. That his faculties were of a kind to raise 
him to a high order as a man of letters, had he 
been free to choose such a course, is perfectly cer- 
tain. But we may well question whether it would 
have served him in more honorable and affectionate 

remembrance among ourselves. 

******** 

About three years ago our friend invited me to go 
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with him to the beautiful slope in our cemetery he 
had prepared as the last resting place for himself 
and his family. The day was in the earlier part of 
October. The sun, about an hour's height above 
the horizon, was pouring its beams of translucent 
light across the heavens in an unbroken tide of 
glory. Just here and there patches of vapor lay 
resting on the sky, but so goldened by the beams 
of the sun, that they seemed like stones cast from 
the walls of the Eternal City into the firmament, for 
the momentary beholding of us mortals. The air 
was the perfection of balm and serenity. The 
encompassing foliage was just beginning to show 
that the autumn's dye had touched it. The undu- 
lating green-sward seemed almost conscious of the 
sacred treasures of the dead committed to its trust. 
Off in the distance swept rolling fields, their har- 
vests gathered and cattle browsing on the stubble, 
while beyond flowed the sparkling waters of the 
Genesee, and yet further on lay the clustered 
houses of our beautiful city. In this lovely spot 
now lies all that is mortal of our friendi And 
while, to-night, we mingle our tears and join our 
sympathies with the household on which has fallen 
this great sorrow, may we not cherish the hope 
that the scenery from his burial place was typical 
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of the prospect which broke on his vision in the 
last moment that he lingered on the shore of time ; 
that the River of Death he found not dark and 
cold, but flooded with light streaming from the 
hither side, while beyond and in full view lay the 
City of God, not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens. 

" Upon the frontier of this shadowy land. 
We, pilgrims of eternal sorrow, stand ; 
What realm lies forward, with its happier store 
Of forests green and deep. 
Of valleys hushed in sleep. 
And lakes most peaceful ? ' Tis the land of Evermore. 

" Very far off its marble cities seem, — 
Very far off, — beyond our sensual dream, — 
Its woods unruffled by the wild winds' roar ; 
Yet does the turbulent surge 
Howl on its very verge. 
One moment, and we breathe within the Evermore. 

" And those we loved and lost so long ago 
Dwell in those cities, far from mortal woe ; 
Haunt those fresh woodlands, whence sweet carolings soar. 
Eternal peace have they ; 
God wipes their tears away ; 
They drink that river of life which flows forever more." 
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MEETING OF ARCADE OCCUPANTS. 

A meeting of the occupants of the Arcade was called Sat- 
urday morning, at Buell & Hayden's office. E. N. Buell was 
called to the chair and Thomas Dransfield appointed secre- 
tary. J. D. Husbands made the following remarks in refer- 
ence to the death of Hon. Wm. A. Reynolds: 

Mr. Chairman: The announcement in this morning's 
paper that our beloved friend, brother and landlord, William 
A. Reynolds, is dead, has already shrouded the hearts of all 
his tenants in the drapery of a sorrow too painful to be de- 
scribed in words. In the sadness we feel, this community 
largely shares. Mr. Reynolds's long and useful life in 
Rochester, his public spirit, his wonderful energy, and his 
unfaltering and uniform love to us all, endeared him to the 
entire population of Rochester. His history and that of this 
city are closely allied. No man has more completely identified 
himself with the growth and vigorous prosperity of Roches- 
ter during the several stages of her history than he. The 
vacancy his loss occasions no living man can fill. His name 
has long been a familiar household word to our citizens gen- 
erally. His heart and purse were both large and full, and 
the distance from the one to the other was very short. His 
smiling, genial face, and the kind word for everybody, were 
the index of the glow within the souL We, his tenants, are 
sad, very sad, that we have lost not only such a friend and 
brother, but a landlord with whom it was a luxury to do 
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business, and whose loving-kindness and spirit of accommo- 
dation knew no limit. I attempt no spoken tribute on this 
occasion. Our hearts feel what speech cannot telj. This 
silent grief is the eloquent tribute to our honored dead. I 
merely rose, sir, to move that we attempt, in some fitting 
way, to give outward expression to this hidden grief. I 
therefore move that a committee of five, of which General 
Charles H. Clark be chairman, be appointed by the chair, to 
drape this " Reynolds's Arcade," so much a part of his living 
self, and now so sacred to his memory, as may in some sense 
illustrate his tenants' profound love and attachment for their 
friend and beloved, indulgent landlord. 

The chairman appointed as such committee : 

Charles H. Clark, J. D. Husbands, Frank Van Doom, W. 
B. Levet, A. M. McLean. 

On motion of H. Sargeant, a committee of three, consisting 
of Chauncey Perry, P. M. Crandall and S. D. Porter, were 
appointed to draft suitable resolutions expressive of the sense 
of his tenants in respect to their great bereavement. 

The committee appointed to give expression to the senti- 
ments of the meeting, presented the following minute : 

The tenants and lessees of the Arcade Building have heard 
with profound sorrow of the death of their landlord and 
personal friend, William A. Reynolds, and more than share 
in the universal grief at this public loss. 

Mr. Reynolds was so well known and so universally beloved 
that he needs no praise from us. He was a common bene- 
factor, and was justly recognized as such, and the conspicuous 
place which he held in the public eye, and his unquestioned 
merit, made him preeminently the people's favorite. His 
tenants will refrain, therefore, from a general eulogy ; they 
will only express their appreciation in their business rela- 
tions, a test often most trying, though true. 

As a landlord, he was everything that was liberal and be- 
coming, and his habitual spirit of accommodation, painstak- 
ing and regard for individual convenience, the common 
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welfare of the whole, and the patience that was required in 
the thousand annoyances connected with the oversight of so 
many tenements and so many interested parties, has ever 
been our common admiration; and truly esteeming him in 
life, we individually mourn for him as a brother beloved, and 
humbly trust that his example as a business man, a neighbor 
and a friend may long abide as an influence upon each one 
of us for good. 

We extend to his aged and honored father and mother, 
and his other nearly allied kindred, our heartfelt sympathy. 

We recommend that the tenants of the Arcade attend his 

funeral in a body. 

Chauncey Perry, 

S. D. Porter, 

P. M. Crandall, 

Committee, 

The above resolutions were unanimously adopted, and the 
several papers requested to publish them. 

E. N. Buell, Chairman, 
Thos. Dransfield^ Secretary. 



MEETING OF THE COMMON COUNCIL. 

Pursuant to a call of the Mayor, the members of the 
Common Council gathered at that* gentleman's office yester- 
day afternoon, to take appropriate action in regard to the 
death of William A. Reynolds. 

The meeting was fully attended, and was called to order 
by the clerk of the board, Mr. Morrison. 

On motion. Aid. Kelly was chosen chairman. 

In explanation of the object of the meeting, the clerk then 
read the following communication from the Mayor : 
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Matob'b Office, 

ROCHBBTBK, Janaary 18, 1872. 
W. P. MoBBiBON, City Clerk : 

Dear Sir : Rochester has sustained an irreparable loss in the death of 
one of its most respected citizens, Willam A. Reynolds. The life of 
the honored deceased having been intimately connected with the 
growth, prosperity, history and government of the city, I deem it 
appropriate that suitable mention of the sad event should appear in 
the official records of his almost native place. That the city authorities 
may have opportunity to take such action as they may deem proper 
for the occasion, I hereby appoint a special meeting of the C/ommon 
Council, to take place to-morrow (Sunday) afternoon, at 4 o'clock, at 
their chamber. Please, therefore, notify the aldermen of the board. 

CHAS. W. BRIGGS, Mayor. 

Aid. Six)ne said he had been requested by his honor the 
Mayor, yesterday evening, to prepare and offer a suitable 
resolution on this occasion, and in compliance with that 
desire he presented the following : 

The Common Council of the city of Kochester, represent- 
ing the people at large, desiring to testify (not in a mere 
formal manner) the great loss this community has sustained 
in the death of William A. Eeynolds, do hereby 

Resolve, That in his death the universal regret and sor- 
row manifested on every side, is but a just tribute to him as 
a man, a citizen and a friend, whose laudable pride and ambi- 
tion ever was to make this city beautiful and attractive, to 
add to its material prosperity, and to have a just and eco- 
nomical administration of its municipal affairs. He, by his 
affable manners, his generous impulses, his friendly greet- 
ings, his pleasant smiles, has made his memory doubly pre- 
cious, and his remembrance dear to all. We commend his 
marked characteristics to all as worthy of imitation. 

Resolved, That, as a mark of respect, the ex-Mayors of 
the city, Board of Education, and officials of the city, 
be invited to unite with us, and that we attend his fune- 
ral in a body, and that his honor the Mayor give the proper 
notice. 
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The Chairman said that any remarks would now be in 
order. 

Aid. Stone arose and said, that he had probably been 
acquainted with Mr. Reynolds longer than any other person 
present. That for forty-five years he had noticed this man, 
apparently so afflicted by nature, moving placidly about our 
streets. Although not at any time under personal obligation 
from his kindness, he had ever regarded him as a model 
man. The day, the hour and the occasion on which they 
were assembled were impressive. No death, the speaker 
said, outside of his own family, had ever affected him more 
deeply. He was bowed down with a sense of grief. The 
community has lost a member whose place could not be 
filled. His gentle manners and pleasing smiles they all 
would remember. The poorest man who addressed him 
received as kind a greeting from him as his richest acquaint- 
ance. His true nobility of character attracted all to him. 
He had our municipal affairs in his heart. His desire was to 
mature some plan to secure the city's good. Other men as 
rich as he was, seldom desire to spend the necessary time in 
the advancement of public measures. His generous desire 
to add to the attractiveness and beauty of our city, was one 
of his peculiar traits. No wonder all felt sad. Though it is 
fated for all men once to die, yet he could not help a mourn- 
ful feeling in thinking of their friend's departure. It would 
be well if his example as a man might be taken home to them 
-all. 

Aid. Stebbins said, that, as one of the young men of 
Rochester, he desired to express his sorrow that the most 
sincere friend of young men had passed away. He was always 
ready with his advice and his counsel, and with assistance 
in more substantial ways. The speaker, when a poor boy, 
had occasion to visit Mr. Reynolds, who received him so 
kindly, so paternally, that he could not help honoring him as a 
father. It is fitting that this council should meet even at this 
extraordinary hour to do him honor, who has done so much 
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for the city. The lives of such men do good. His business 
integrity, as well as his personal character, were bright 
examples. It would be meet and proper for the Mayor to give 
publicity to their action and sentiments, and that they should 
take suitable steps to show their respect. 

Aid. Kogers said that he had been acquainted with Mr. Eey- 
nolds since 1834. Since then there had been but a short 
time during which he had not something to do with that 
gentleman, directly or indirectly. He could endorse all that 
had been said. It was impossible to say too much. Words 
failed to express what they all felt at such times. 

Aid. Kelly arose and said, that he too could heartily 
endorse all that had been said in regard to the memory of 
Mr. Reynolds. His regard for the deceased had begun at 
the time of their first acquaintance, and continued dur- 
ing the fuU term of his residence in B-ochester. Both had 
been centrally located and brought into close contact all 
those years. At Mr. Reynolds's death he had felt deeper 
emotion than at the death of any one not of his own family. 
He realized that they were all growing old together. Every 
reflecting man would think, when seeing his friend borne to 
the tomb, that he too was growing old and soon to follow. It 
was a melancholy thing to look about at the face of na- 
ture and see decay everywhere so plainly written. When 
not borne down by petty rivalries, when not borne off our 
feet by feelings of jealousy, it is proper to pause and reflect 
at times like these, that it may be our turn to go next. 
These thoughts lead to serious self-criticism. Men were apt 
to feel at such occasions that it would be their duty to live 
differently. They would make up their minds at all times 
to conduct themselves as honest, upright, straightforward 
men, doing as near right as poor human nature could. The 
life of Mr. Reynolds furnished an example graced with every 
noble attribute. Though his character was distinctly marked 
and his opinions decided, still he was always willing to 
forego his own feelings to satisfy the feelings of others. In all 
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his career the speaker had never met another such as he. He 
had when a boy, known Mr. Eeynolds's wife, Miss Sophia 
Clark, of Penfield. Their married life had been pleasant 
throughout. Their union was secured by mutual love. He 
had never seen a happier wedded life than theirs. Mr. 
Kelly, in conclusion, said, that although not drifting to such 
things as poetry, yet in his reading that day he had fallen 
upon some verses, read at the funeral of Henry Clay, and 
considered them so appropriate to the present occasion, that 
he would, with the permission of those present, read them : 

How blest the righteous when he dies ; 

When sinks a weary soul to rest ; 
How mildly beam the closing eyes ; 

How gently heaves the expiring breast. 

So fades a summer cloud away ; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o'er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 

So dies a wave along the shore. 

A holy quiet reigns around, 

A calm which life nor death destroys ; 

And nought disturbs that peace profound. 
Which his unfettered soul enjoys. 

Life's labor done, as sinks the clay 

Light from its load the spirit flies ; 
While heaven and earth combine to say. 

How blest the righteous when he dies. 

Aid. Stern said, that hearing the same expressions of regret 
from every one you met, whether American or German, it 
was natural to conclude that he whose loss had caused them 
was a good man. When a man lives and greets you kindly 
every day, you think nothing of his value to society, but 
when he dies and passes away you weigh and appreciate his 
loss. He had met Mr. Eeynolds socially a few times. He 
who could say that he had no enemies must have been a per- 
fect man. If there ever was such a person, it was William 
A. Eeynolds. 
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The proposed resolutions were then adopted. 

Some remarks as to the hour and place of the funeral 
were made, and the city messenger was, on motion, directed 
to procure carriages for the council to attend. 

Aid. Stone was requested to assume the control of the 
Board while attending the ceremony, and the meeting ad- 
journed, the aldermen being required to assemble at the 
City Clerk's office this afternoon at precisely one o'clock. 

TRUSTEES OF THE SAVINGS BANK. 

At a special meeting of the Trustees of the Rochester 
Savings Bank, held on the 13th inst., the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That in the death of William A. Reynolds we 
mourn the loss of one who was possessed, in a remarkable 
degree, of all those qualities and virtues which ennoble hu- 
man nature, and which secured for him so fully the confi- 
dence and love of all who knew him. 

Resolved, That in the death of the chief officer of this 
bank, we have lost one who for many years, both as trustee 
and president, discharged the duties of his position with 
untiring energy, eminent ability, and that to his sound judg- 
ment, courteous manners, genial spirits and faithful labors 
may be attribted in a large measure the present prosperity 
of this bank. 

Resolved, That in Mr. Reynolds we ever recognized the 
gentleman, the kind and considerate friend and associate, 
and the workings of that spirit which "produces the peacea- 
ble fruit of righteousness," and while we mourn his loss we 
rejoice in the belief that he has entered into rest. 

Resolved, That we extend our sympathies to the aged 

parents and near kindred of the deceased, and that as a last 

sad tribute of respect to his memory we will attend his 

funeral in a body. 

E. R. Hammatt, Secretary, 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 

At a meeting of the Executive Board of the Trustees of 
the University of Eochester, held on Saturday, January 13, 
1872, the following resolutions were adopted. 

Whereas, It has pleased God to remove from among us 
our late colleague and friend, William A. Eeynolds, therefore, 

Resolved, That this board has lost in Mr. Keynolds's 
death an able, intelligent and efficient member, and an 
earnest friend of the cause of education. 

Resolved, That the city of Rochester has lost a most en- 
lightened and public-spirited citizen, one who has ever iden- 
tified himself with whatever conduced to its physical, 
intellectual or moral well-being. 

Resolved, That we tender our respectful sympathies to the 
family of the deceased, and that the Faculty of Instruction 
be invited to unite with this board in attending his funeral. 

M. B. Anderson, 
William N. Sage, Chairman, 

Secretary, 

MANAGERS OF THE HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

A special meeting of the Board of Managers of the West- 
em House of Refuge, held at the office of the Secretary, 
Wm. C. Rowley, in the Arcade, January 15 th, 1872, the 
President of the Board, Geo. J. Whitney, in the chair. 
President Whitney explained that absence from town pre- 
vented him from calling the meeting on Saturday. He 
stated the object to be to take suitable action with regard to 
the lamented death of Manager Wm. A. Reynolds. 

On motion of Manager Graham, Managers Andrews, Cha- 
pin and Purcell were appointed a committee to draft resolu- 
tions expressive of the sense of the Board. The committee 
subsequently reported the following : 

G 
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Whereas^ God in His wisdom has removed from our midst 
to a higher sphere of activity William A. Reynolds, the Vice 
President of this Board, one whose deep interest in the wel- 
fare of the youth placed under its care, and in all enterprises 
which promised to he for the good of the public or of indi- 
viduals, ever impelled him to sacrifice himself in their ser- 
vice ; and one who stood almost without a peer in noble, 
Christian manhood; therefore, 

Resolved, That we part with our late associate, Hon. Wil- 
liam A. Reynolds, with a deeper sorrow than has before shaded 
our official intercourse, and with as keen regret as has ever 
come to us in private life. That by his death the Board loses 
one whose judgment it had learned to regard as almost infal- 
lible; whose watchcare of the inmates of the House of 
Refuge was as that of a father for his children, and whose 
intercourse with ourselves won our warmest aficctions. 

Resolved, That we tender to his aged parents and family, 
and to our associate, his brother, Mortimer F. Reynolds, Esq., 
our tenderest sympathy in this their greatest bereavement. 

Resolved, That as a mark of our love for our late associate 
we will attend in a body at the last sad rites to be paid to his 
memory. 

Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and resolutions be 
entered upon the minutes of this Board, and that a copy of 
them be presented to the parents of the deceased, and pub- 
lished in the papers of this city. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

George J. Whitney, President 
Wm. C. Rowley, Secretary, 
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ATHEN-^UM AND MECHANICS* ASSOCIATION. 

The officers and members of the present and previous 
Boards of Directors of the Athenaeum and Mechanics' Asso- 
ciation met at the library rooms, Saturday evening, to take 
suitable action in relation to the death of William A. Rey- 
nolds, a former President, and one of the warmest and most 
generous friends of the Association. 

A. M. Semple, President of the Association, presided, and 
Chas. L. Fredenburg acted as secretary. 

A committee was appointed by the President to report to 
the meeting resolutions expressive of the sense of the Associ- 
ation upon losing one who had done so much to build up 
and sustain the institution. During the absence of the 
committee remarks were made by many who had known Mr. 
Reynolds, and been joined with him in the management of 
the Association and otherwise. 

George G. Clarkson, who has long been closely connected 
with the Association and its management, and who was very 
intimate with Mr. Reynolds, paid a high tribute to his char- 
acter as a citizen and a man. Mr. Clarkson was so overcome 
with emotion that it was with difficulty he could proceed. 
He broke off abruptly, being overpowered by the sadness of 
the event and the recollections which it excited. 

Mr. Amsden spoke in warmest eulogy of deceased. He 
thought a man of equal virtue and ability would never be 
seen in our community. 

Mr. Mabbett had not known Mr. Reynolds so long nor so 
intimately as some of the older members of the Association, 
but he had knowa him well, and had been particularly struck 
with the singular nobleness and purity of his character, and 
the interest he seemed always to take in young men, giving 
encouragement and advice, and making all who came to 
know him feel he was their friend. Mr. Sage spoke of the 
benefit Mr. R, had been to the Association, and related some 
incidents in the domestic life of the deceased. 
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Ex-Alderman Paine, Erastus Darrow, John Bower and A. 
H. Billings all spoke with great feeling of the character and 
life of Mr. Reynolds. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following : 

Whereas, A good man has departed, the city mourns, for 
William A. Reynolds is no more ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we recognize in this sad event a bereave- 
ment of no common kind ; a public and a private loss, which 
cannot be adequately expressed in the ordinary language of 
emotion and affection. 

Resolved, That we will reverence the memory of deceased 
in the future, as we have cherished his goodness in the past, 
not only that he was a constant friend of this Institution, 
but of all good and noble enterprises calculated to benefit 
and elevate his fellow-men. 

Resolved, That as our emotions at this hour cannot be 
intei'preted in language, and words are too feeble to fitly en- 
shrine a memory so sacred, we leave his good name to the 
guardianship of all hearts, feeling sure that it will be remem- 
bered as a benediction and perpetuated as a shining example. 

Resolved, That we deeply condole with his aged parents, 
family and friends for the severe loss they have sustained, 
and sincerely hope life and immortality will lighten the 
beyond, and cast a silver lining on the dark cloud of present 
bereavement. 

Resolved, That the Athenaeum library — a monument of 
his untiring zeal, wisdom and energy — be suitably draped in 
mourning, and that we attend the funeral in a body. 

John Bower, 
Charles E. Morris, 
C. L. Fredenburg, 

Committee, 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, and it was 
ordered that a copy be engrossed and presented to the family 
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of deceased ; that they be entered on the Secretary's proceed- 
ings, and printed in the daily papers. A resolution was also 
adopted, that the Directors' room be draped in mourning for 
the usual period. 

A committee, consisting of the President and Secretary, 
was appointed to make arrangements in order that the Asso- 
ciation might attend the funeral. All officers and members 
of previous Boards of Directors of the Association are cor- 
dially invited to meet at the library rooms, over the Rochester 
Savings Bank, at 1 o'clock to-day, to attend the obsequies in 
a body. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS 



From the Rochester Democrat atid Chronicle. 

The foremost of our citizens is dead. William A. Rey- 
nolds expired shortly before 10 o'clock last night, at his 
residence, on South Fitzhugh street. He was prostrated 
by sickness some ten days since, suffering from a bilious 
fever. It was only yesterday, however, that his illness 
assumed its most alarming character. 

The event is one which will justly be Regarded as a 
calamity to our city. Mr. Reynolds was intimately associated 
not only with the business interests of Rochester, but no 
less closely with its moral and educational institutions. The 
weight of his character and the spring of his energetic mind 
were felt in every great enterprise, whether material or 
affecting the character and the intelligence of the commu- 
nity. It will not be expected of us at this moment to 
attempt a biographical sketch of deceased with any com- 
pleteness. We can only give a few of the facts. 

William A. Reynolds was born at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
September 2, 1810. His father, Abelard Reynolds, visited 
Rochester in 1812, and in the following year moved with his 
family to this city. When deceased was six years of age he 
received a fall which hurt his knee. The injury was suc- 
ceeded by a swelling, causing a lameness that never left him. 
He was ever after compelled to use a crutch. In spite of this 
physical infirmity, he exhibited a bodily activity excelled 
by few men not thus disabled, and which in his case was 
wonderful. Mr. Reynolds married Sophia Clark, January 
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12, 1841. It will be seen from the date that he expired on 
the anniversary of his wedding day. His wife died in the 
year succeeding their marriage, leaving no child. 

As regards the public and business life of deceased, it is 
the history of the prosperity *of Kochester. His father built 
the Arcade, and the son after a time assisted in the manage- 
ment of that property. In succeeding years the latter erected 
Corinthian Hall building. For a great period he super- 
intended the hall personally, and there are few of our 
citizens who cannot remember the good humor and skill 
which he displayed in accommodating the audiences that 
thronged to concerts or lectures. Mr. Eeynolds was one of 
the founders of the nursery business in this vicinity. He 
began the raising of trees on lots at the corner of Sophia 
and Buffalo streets. Messrs. Ellwanger and Barry were both 
in his employ, and he afterwards aided them in beginning 
the Mt. Hope Nurseries, which have since become one of the 
greatest attractions of our city. 

Deceased held many public offices. He was for years a 
member of the Common Council. He was for a long time 
the head and front of the Athenaeum and Mechanics' Associa- 
tion, of which he was repeatedly president. It owes its very 
existence to his energy and liberality. He was a member of 
the last Constitutional Convention. At the time of his death 
he was one of the managers of the Western House of Kefuge, 
and president of the Kochester Savings Bank. With this 
latter institution he has been intimately connected for a long 
period, having been most of the time a trustee, and having 
been reelected annually for the last fiyQ years, we believe, its 
president. 

We have not the facts at hand to refer in detail to the 
family connections of the distinguished deceased. His 
father and mother are both living, and both eighty-six years 
of age. Out of three brothers and sisters, but one, Morti- 
mer F. Keynolds, is now alive. The immediate cause of 
Mr. Keynolds's illness was a fall from his carriage at the 
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Western New York fair. He never fully recovered from the 
accident. He was not however confined to his house or bed 
till within the last ten days, when fever set in. 

Mr. Eeynolds was a man of extraordinary executive 
ability. This quality showed itself in every enterprise to 
which he gave his attention. It was this which made him 
the real head of every public as well as private undertaking 
to which his mind was directed. He was a man who worked. 
He was incapable of indiflference upon any subject when it 
had once excited his interest. He gave the most patient 
attention to every detail. A man of such qualities is rare, and 
his importance to a young and growing community cannot 
be exaggerated. But, however closely Mr. Reynolds gave his 
attention to business undertakings, and however much his 
mind was burdened with the cares of public offices, he found 
time to advance the moral and intellectual interests of the 
city. He was active in all reforms, and emphatically in our 
educational institutions. His death is a public loss. His 
relatives lament his decease because of his private virtues, 
the community should experience a regret, if less poignant at 
least as sincere, because his indomitable energy, his benevo- 
lence, and his wisdom are lost to his fellow-citizens. 



From the Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

One of the most honored and best known citizens of 
Eochester, William A. REYi^OLDS, has passed away. This 
event took place about ten o'clock last night. 

Mr. Reynolds had not been in health for some time past, 
although he has been seen in the streets occasionally until a 
few days since. His ambition and determination not to 
surrender his business sustained him after his friends plainly 
saw that he should rest. Soon after he took his bed it became 
evident that his illness was severe and likely to prove fatal. 
The nervous energy that had sustained him so many years 

H 
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in the active life he led had at length given way, and he 
became as helpless as an infant. 

Mr. Reynolds, perhaps as much as any other man, has 
been closely identified with the career of Rochester, and 
during his lifetime had as much influence in shaping her 
affairs as any citizen. He was a son of the venerable Abelard 
Reynolds, and was born in Pittsfield, Mass., Sept. 2d, 1810. 
Two years later his parents removed to this place — then a 
wilderness — and brought then' family. The senior, as every 
body knows, was a pioneer, and built the first frame house 
on the "Hundred Acre Tract," which is now chiefly the 
First Ward. He was the first Post Master in Rochester and 
the first innkeeper in the place. His son Mortimer was the 
first white child born in Rochester on the West Side. In 
1828 Mr. Reynolds built the Arcade, and soon after his son 
William took active charge of it, which he retained to the 
end of his life. At the early age of six years he received an 
injury to the knee, from which he suffered greatly, and for 
the rest of his life he used a crutch. Notwithstanding the 
disadvantages he had to contend with, he was one of our 
most active citizens, and none could dispatch business with 
more facility. Mr. Reynolds, when a young man, engaged 
in the nursery and flower business, and was the pioneer in 
that trade. His gardens and green-house were at the corner 
of Buffalo and Sophia streets. Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry 
succeeded him in business there. 

For the past thirty-five years or more Mr. Reynolds has 
made the Arcade and Corinthian Hall buildings the principal 
objects of his attention. He built the latter, enlarged the 
former, and from time to time so rebuilt and modernized it, 
that though one of the oldest structures in the city, it is 
now quite modern in many respects. Everybody goes to the 
Arcade, and all who have been accustomed to see the familiar 
face of the proprietor about the halls and galleries, will reflect 
in sadness that they will see him no more. Corinthian Hall 
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is a monument of his industry. He conceived the idea of 
redeeming one of the most disagreeable spots in the city by 
the erection of that beautiful building. His fellow citizens ex- 
pressed doubts, but he was not to be swerved from his purpose. 
He made one of the best and most complete public halls in 
the State, and for years it was acknowledged the model in 
its way by those who travelled and saw the halls in other 
cities. All the public lectures and fashionable gatherings 
were at this hall. The genial presence of the proprietor on 
all public occasions, doing what he could to make everybody 
comfortable, added immensely to this place of entertain- 
ment. Mr. Reynolds at length found that his labors were 
too arduous, and he disposed of Corinthian Hall. Had he 
done so years sooner it would have secured him the rest he 
so much needed. 

Mr. Reynolds was eminently a public man, and took an 
active part in all those enterprises intended to protaiote the 
welfare of the city. He was ever prominent in good works. 
Public and private charities had his active and practical 
support. He did not seek public office, though he often 
consented to serve when it was the demand of his fellow 
citizens. He was for years a member of the Common 
Council. He was also a delegate to the last Constitutional 
Convention. He was for many years a Trustee of the 
Rochester Savings Bank, and was President of that institu- 
tion when he died. He was also a Manager of the Western 
House of Refuge. He was one of the founders of the 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Association, and always took an 
active part in promoting the success of that Society. He 
was one of a few gentlemen who several years ago organized 
the Western New York Agricultural Society, for the purpose 
of holding annual fairs at Rochester. While attending the 
first Fair, last fall, he was thrown from a carriage and injured. 
It is supposed that the injuries then sustained by Mr. 
Reynolds had something to do with his last illness. We 
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have not the data at hand from which to give anything like 
a full statement of the public labors of deceased. 

Mt. Hope Cemetery was an object of great solicitude and 
pride to Mr. Reynolds. He was a frequent visitor to that 
city of the dead, and was ever ready to counsel with its 
managers as to what could be done to protect and make it 
still more attractive. He also further attested his attach- 
ment to Mt. Hope by the expenditure of money to beautify 
it. He expended nearly twenty thousand dollars in the 
improvement of his family grounds and the vicinity, that 
being the largest sum ever expended there by one person. 
It was one of his pleasures to drive to the Cemetery and 
spend hours in the grounds, looking over what had been 
done and suggesting what might yet be done. He had well 
prepared his last earthly house for the reception of his 
mortal remains. 

The decease of Mr. Reynolds is indeed a public calamity, 
and will be so regarded by all. He was a citizen of enter- 
prise and ability, he was affable and courteous in his demeanor, 
had a kindly greeting for all whom he met, and was a man 
eminently and justly esteemed by all, both citizens and 
strangers. The absence of no man from our streets would 
be more missed or regretted. 

Mr. Revnolds was married in 1841. His wife survived her 
marriage only a year, and he died on the anniversary of his 
marriage. 



From the Rochester Evening Express^ yanuary \^th^ 1872. 

One of the best of men, and one of the most valuable of 
our citizens, — a man whose aid and influence were always 
sought in every public enterprise ; and who was always 
ready, open-handed, to assist in all good works, to encour- 
age those honestly striving against embarrassments, and 
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to promote the material and moral welfare of the city, — 
has suddenly passed away, and every survivor who knew 
him and his great public and private worth, feels a personal 
loss. The intelligence that he was sick, dangerously ill, 
aroused a deep feeling in the city, and hundreds at once 
repaired to his residence, to ascertain how serious was his 
sickness. It was deemed best to divert the public apprehen- 
sion, and publication was yesterday made that his friends 
did not regard his illness as likely to teiminate fatally. A few 
hours later, and our friend had peacefully sunk into his last 
sleep. Those kind eyes were closed forever. 

A whole city mourns to-day the death of one of the 
princes of the earth, a true nobleman, who loved his fellow 
men, and whom the love of God had blest The history of 
his mortal illness is comparatively brief, but he has been 
suffering from impaired physical health for some months, 
and since receiving injury from a fall at the Fair grounds 
last fall. A few days since he was attacked by what 
appeared to be a bilious difficulty, and upon convalescence 
indulged in a bath, from which he took cold, and pleurisy 
ensued, running on to the fatal result, which all sincerely 
deplore. 

William Abelard Reyj^olds was born in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, September 2, 1810, and as early as 1813 came 
to Rochester, his father, the venerable Abelard Reynolds, 
removing here with his family at that early period, and 
erecting one of the first buildings ever built on the site of 
this city. He received a good education, and early in life 
gave evidence of that excellent capacity for business, which 
with diligence and integrity have given him such great suc- 
cess. An accident disabled one of his limbs, when a boy, 
and he has ever since walked with a crutch, and this has 
distinguished him among his fellows, as a badge of merit 
would adorn another man who had no such impediment^ 
One of his first enterprises, 1880 to 1838, was the commence- 
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ment of a nursery for fruit trees and shrubs, he having 
initiated that peculiar industry, which has since grown to 
enormous dimensions, and brought fame and wealth to 
Kochester. Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry were engaged with Mr. 
Eeynolds, in the beginning of their now great work. From 
1888 to 1845, he was employed in the management of flour- 
ing mills in Penfield, and in that business gained the 
acquaintance and universal good will of the farmers in that 
section, who brought their products to his mills. His father 
erected the Arcade building, on Buffalo street, which has ever 
since been one of the marked features of the city. After 
William's return to Rochester he devoted his fine business 
qualifications to the management of that property, and soon 
after Mr. Reynolds undertook the work of erecting Corinth- 
ian Hall, upon a site which was regarded as very poor 
property, the original soil being marshy, and the adjacent 
streets mere alleys. It was thought to be a very hazard- 
ous enterprise, at that time, to build a splendid public 
hall for Rochester ; but the proprietor had a clear foresight, 
exceeding the intuitions of the most confident, a breadth 
of conception and liberality of mind equal to his strong will 
and tenacity of purpose. He built the best public hall then 
known in the State, and not now excelled, if equaled, by 
any other, and at the same time provided reading and library 
rooms for the Rochester Athenaeum, an association which 
had before found shelter under the friendly roof of the 
Arcade, and a noble-minded patron in its proprietor. The 
care of this large property, inhabited by hundreds of tenants, 
to which he gave his personal attention, began to tell upon 
his physical powers, and he was admonished that his endur- 
ance was not equal to his mighty will. He disposed of the 
hall, and retained the Arcade. This relief was of essential 
benefit to his health, and his fellow citizens were pleased to 
see him regaining strength and vivacity, and hoped that his 
useful life might be spared to a good old age. 
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His personal cares were burdensome, but he did not shirk 
any public duty. He was elected Alderman for the Third 
ward in 1 857, and served three years. During that period 
some of our best public improvements were made, under his 
direction as chairman of the Improvement Committee. His 
talents were exhibited in this office to the advantage of the 
entire people. He was made a director of the Rochester 
Savings Bank many years ago, and has served constantly 
and energetically in that position, latterly as president of the 
Board of Trustees. No other institution of the kind can 
claim a higher degree of success, resulting from good and 
faithful management of a trust, than this. He was a man- 
ager of the House of Refuge, and one of the most earnest 
of that board. He was for a long time superintendent of the 
Sunday School of the First Presbyterian Church, and in that, 
as in every other position he accepted, he was faithful to the 
duty assumed. 

His latest public service, devolved by popular election, was 
as a member of the State Constitutional convention of 1867. 
In that body he took rank as one of the best business men, 
of clear head and a knowledge of principles lying at the 
foundation of free government. A man of large brain and 
heart, tender sensibilities, good culture, refinement of 
thought and feeling, a friend of every one, a helper of the 
weary and unfortunate, a model man, was William A. Rey- 
nolds. As a landlord he was as much admired as in all other 
respects. Every tenant felt for him a respect and kindness 
which was the result of his careful attention to their require- 
ments, and a willingness to do all and more than could be 
justly required of him. His pride of estate was not greater 
than his ambition to make his city admirable in all things, 
and to justify the praise bestowed upon it. There is no man 
to take his place, for none other combines all his great 
qualities. 
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His venerable parents, now eighty-five years of age, survive 
him, and his only brother, Mortimer F. Reynolds, the first 
white child bom in Rochester, is also living. William Abe- 
lard was married in Penfield, January 12, 1841, to Sophia 
C. Clark, who died the following year, leaving no issue. No 
direct descendant lives to perpetuate his name, but he " still 
lives" in the affections of thousands who have experienced 
his noble friendship and bounty. 



From the Rochester News Letter, January i^th, 1872. 

With profound sorrow we chronicle the death of our well 
beloved friend and fellow citizen, William A. Reynolds. The 
writer of this paragraph has often had occasion to note the 
kindness of heart, the large hearted liberality, the generos- 
ity, and the far-sighted public spirit of Mr. Reynolds. The 
deceased was a prince among men, and, although a physical 
cripple from boyhood, was one of the most active and ener- 
getic of all the prominent citizens of Rochester during his 
day and generation. We, at least, shall always hold his 
memory in grateful and loving regard. Mr. Reynolds died 
about 10 o'clock last Friday evening. It may be well to 
say here, that Mr. Reynolds was a widower. He married, in 
1841, Miss Sophia Clark, of Penfield, but she died a year 
after her nuptials. 



From the New York Evangelist. 

William A. Reynolds. — The death of this widely known 
and justly esteemed citizen of Rochester, was announced in 
the telegrams of Friday last. He had seen that city grow 
from a straggling settlement to its present fine proportions, 
and himself had helped with a liberal hand and a fine taste 
in the work. He was for many years the proprietor of the 
principal hall of the city, and of that pride and peculiarity 
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of Eochester in her humbler days, "the Arcade/^ The 
latter, as most of our readers know, is situated in the center 
of the city, on the site of Rochester's first tavern, which was 
owned by the father of the deceased. With its ample cov- 
ered area, well shielded from wind and storm, and skirted by 
the post-office and a score or two of offices and places of 
business, the Arcade was a common rendezvous where busy 
citizens said "good morning," and those from the country 
round about, who meet less frequently, " how are you ?" and 
we believe it contributed not a little, though of course in a 
most incidental way, to that general acquaintance and good 
understanding which is so important in every well ordered 
community. What former good citizen, whether of east or 
west side, has not felt it incumbent upon him, on stopping over 
a train, to go at once to the Arcade and greet its courteous, 
we had almost said geutle, proprietor, as a preliminary to a 
satisfactory renewal of former associations. Mr. Reynolds's 
name will long be cherished by a multitude. Fortunate is 
the city where such men are born and live and die. 



From the Titusville Herald. 

We would say a word or two about an old and respected 
citizen of Rochester, who died and was buried a few days 
since, amid universal expressions of respect from all classes, 
and with signs and tokens of the general loss, and mourning 
everywhere. It is surely no dishonor to hail from Rochester 
— beautiful city in the garden of the Genesee — and once in a 
while we are tempted, especially on such occasions as this, to 
send a thought homeward. Here we are shaken together 
from the four corners of the country, and who of us does 
not ? " Breathes there a man, with soul so dead." 

Mr. Reynolds was, perhaps, the best known man in 
Rochester, being the proprietor and the landlord of the Arcade 
property, and Corinthian Hall — the chief of landmarks, the 

most beaten thoroughfare, the very vortex of the city's news 

I 
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and great place of congregation of the people at all times. 
And few were the days for thirty years that his figure was 
not seen there, mounting the stairs with his crutch, and 
in spite of his lameness striding past the swiftest walker to 
his office on the third Arcade floor. He was not strong, nor 
always well. Was it because he enjoyed the leap that he 
perched so high, or was he doing penance, schooling himself 
to endurance, fighting for his life by systematic and rigorous 
exercise ? It has been noticed that the deformed are often 
compensated with something that outshines the gift of 
physical beauty, and the perfect standard of a human form. 
And surely Mr. Keynolds had a constitutional and habitual 
cheerfulness which was a well-spring of pleasure to a hun- 
dred tenants, to clubs, to boards of directors, to society. 

But as a business man Mr. Reynolds was, so far as we know, 
faultless ; in large matters, and small, prompt, exact, " on 
the square," honorable. He did not esteem it vulgar to 
keep an account of personal expenditures, when his revenues 
were almost princely. Some rich men think it the privilege 
of wealth to be mean, deeming that their patronage of trades- 
men and their assured bank account excuses them from 
haggling in making their creditors wait, and run, and dun, 
till it suits their convenience to discharge an honest obliga- 
tion. Mr. Reynolds was too honorable for such insufferable 
littleness. Insisting on his rights, he took no such advan- 
tage by force of wealth, so insulting to the poor and creditor 
alike, by withholding wages, and what is due. Model business 
men ! how few are they, and from their scarcity, how great 
is the value of their example in any city, where there is a 
beggary of this class. Mr. Reynolds was a friend and sup- 
porter of the city library, the city charities, and a member 
in many boards of management of business corporations 
and public institutions, and of the city's councils. 

We will call him " Citizen" Reynolds. 

" Rank, is but the guinea's stamp, 
A man's a man for a' that." 
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He took a middle course, the conservative paths, but his 
sympathies were with the best. He never went mad with 
wrong, and was temperately wise. His tastes were not gross. 
He could be convivial, but he stopped short of all excess. He 
had the hearty laugh of a school boy, and his wrinkles did not 
bring peevishness to extinguish altogether his native mirth- 
fulness. 

Sixty years old ! It seems impossible. We can fancy that 
we are again in our old office in the Arcade, next to his, con- 
ning our earliest brief, and wishing and hoping for another, 
and that we hear the loud dot — dot — dot — of his crutch, as he 
passes swiftly as a newsboy to his business chambers beyond, 
to give audience to his best of stewards, " Fleming." Gone ! 
Tnily, this is a dying world. The fathers of Rochester are 
falling asleep ! Who will paint their portraits and rescue 
some semblance for memory, before 

" Decay's eflFacing fingers 
Have touched the lines 
Where beauty lingers?" 

Henry O'Eeilly used to write early Rochester annals. 
Thurlow Weed used to be an acute critic of his congenial con- 
temporaries there. But those veteran Reminiscents can do 
the office no longer. The dead are no mendicants for praise; 
but let us do the worthy justice for the sake of the living. 
One of the most pious offices that we can fill is to perpetuate 
good memories, which alone, indeed, can escape corruption 
by a moral law which consigns all else to rot and oblivion. 
Good men's lives are embalmed beyond perdition. The per- 
fume of flowers is not more sweet, nor the stars of heaven 
more lustrous or perpetual. Absent, but not forgetting 
early home and friends, we lay this green leaf of a memory on 
the winter grave of " Citizen Reynolds," sleeping on " Mount 
Hope." 
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From the Poughkeepsie News. 

The death of William A. Eeynolds, of Eochester, is 
announced in the Eochester papers. In his death Western 
New York has lost one of its purest and most enterprising 
citizens. His name for thirty years had been associated with 
every good work started in the city of his adoption. Never 
possessing robust health, his life was devoted chiefly in fos- 
tering those objects and enterprises that add to the culture 
and taste of a city like Eochester, rather than in developing 
of large business enterprises, though his influence was often 
felt for good in the latter direction. Though denied by ill 
health in early youth the boon of a liberal education, his 
native love for art and literature found, through ample 
wealth and leisure, the means of gratification, so that his 
life was a sunny one, spent as it was among books and pic- 
tures and genial companionship. We knew him well, and, 
as all others who knew him, only to love him. His gentle 
ways, his hospitable home and his sunny face, will all be 
sadly missed, but not forgotten, by the citizens of his native 
city. 



From the Western New- Yorker^ Warsaw^ N. Y. 

Hon. William A. Eeynolds, one of the foremost citi- 
zens of Eochester, died ou Friday. He was the owner of a 
large amount of property, including the Arcade building, 
and a man of high character, great intelligence and true 
public spirit. Our acquaintance with him in the Constitu- 
tional convention, of which he was a member, gave us a high 
respect for his penetrating, quick and practical mind, his 
rare geniality, clothing his face with a smile that was a 
perpetual inspiration to kindliness, and his modesty and 
faithfulness to his high conceptions of duty. Mr. Eeynolds 
will be missed in Eochester as few other men would be. 
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Mayor's Office, Kochestbr, ) 
January 15, 18?2. ) 

The Ex-Mayors of the city, members of the Common 

Council, Board of Education, and city officers, are requested 

to meet at the Mayor's office this, Monday, afternoon, at 1 

o'clo(5k precisely y for the purpose of attending the funeral of 

the late William A. Reynolds. 

Charles W. Briggs, Mayor, 



From the Rochester Evening Express^ yanuary isth, 1872. 

The people of Rochester have seldom, if ever before, been 
so deeply moved by the death of a prominent citizen as now, 
by the decease of the Hon. William A. Reynolds. Every class 
feels afflicted by it, for he was widely known and universally 
esteemed. To us he was a friend and counselor, and like an 
elder brother, and we cannot express the emotions we feel 
at his loss. 

Most of the business tenants in the Arcade building closed 
their offices and stores to-day, and proceeded in a body at 1 
o'clock to attend the funeral of Mr. Reynolds. Other busi- 
ness houses have done the same. Evidences of popular 
sorrow at the loss the city has sustained are everywhere 
visible. 

From the Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

Bust of Abelard Reynolds. — The receipt of the follow- 
ing communication was the first intimation which the 
directors of the Athenaeum had of the purpose therein 

expressed : 

103 Arcade, Rochester, ) 
January 19, 1872. f 

A. M. Semple, President AthencBum Association : 

Sir — A short time before the death of the late William A. Reynolds, 

he requested me to prepare a plaster duplicate of the bust in marble 

of his venerable father, Abelard Reynolds, for presentation to the 

AthensBum. 
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Mr. Reynolds expressed a great satisfaction in being able to offer a 
copy of the bust to the Association. And I therefore derive a melan- 
choly pleasure in carrying out his design. 

The duplicate bust is now ready for delivery, and awaits the action 
of the board of Directors of the Athenaeum. 

Very respectfully, 

Johnson M. Mundy, Sculptor. 

It is unnecessary to state that the directors accepted the 
gift, which, valuable in itself, is also another reminder of the 
strong interest which the lamented William A. Eeynolds 
always took in the Association. 



From the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

A Bust of Abelard Eeynolds for the Athen^um. 
— A short time before his death the late Wm. A. Reynolds 
requested Johnson M. Mundy, the sculptor, to prepare a 
plaster duplicate of the bust in marble of his venerable 
father, Abelard Reynolds, for presentation to the Athenaeum. 
Mr. Mundy promptly carried out the design of Mr. Rey- 
nolds, and now writes Mr. A. M. Semple, president of the 
Athenaeum association, that the bust is ready for delivery. 
The receipt of Mr. Mundy's letter was the first intimation 
the association had of Mr. Reynolds's purpose in this matter. 
Taken in connection with his never-ceasing interest in the 
association, this last act of his life, in that direction, is very 
suggestive, and was suitably recognized by the Board of 
Directors at their last meeting. 



FUNERAL TRAPPINGS AND SUITS OF WOE. 

The interior of the Arcade was draped in black and white 
cloth festooned along the galleries, and depending from high 
windows. At the north end, a fine likeness of Mr. Reynolds 
was placed, and in front of it an arch of gas jets was placed 
at night, for which an arch of evergreens and immortelles 
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was substituted during the day. Upon the front of the 
building funeral drapery was suspended, and upon the flag- 
staff the national colors hung at half-mast. The flags of 
Corinthian Hall, Powers' Building, the Savings Bank, and 
the House of Eefuge were displayed in the same way. These 
tokens of public sorrow are not unmeaning emblems in this 
case, for our eminent fellow-citizen was really beloved by all 
who knew him — and none was known more extensively. 

The obsequies are taking place as we go to press, and are 
attended by a very numerous body of citizens, who evince a 
real sorrow which cannot be expressed in words. 



J 



